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ABSTRACT Rg j 

North America and Bucepe are ‘being transfcrmed into a 

society of elders primarily due tc improvements in medical technology 

and the reduction in'the birth rate. Traditional “life ccnstructs are 

,nO longer valid. The futurist must begin to explore new systems which 

provide a viable synergistic relationship among education, work, and 

leisure. Educational leaders are exploring the concerts of lifelong , 

learning and recurrent education. The primary .goal is to rEreak up the 

present age-segregated youth ghetto of education and create : 
multidiversional systems infused with concepts of lifelong learning \ 
for all age groupings. Within the work sector, education: should 

become a valuable adjunct, intermeshed with ongoing labcr- efforts. 

The future possibilities of this interchange sake this ¢ption to. : 
adujt learners a very attractive one. FinaNy, the concept of leisure jm 
is changing as our society is changing. It has value and importance 
for the self-explorational, creative side of human beings. It must be 
interwoven with education and work, while alsc gaintaining its own : Xs 
sense of value with the growth of~the individual and within the 

relationshis of roles to the life cycle. (JH) | 
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The title of this pape should have armed ah Education only for 
the old -- -how could our society exist without our traditionat system-——— 


of SIT ChONdy FOUTy education! I have purposefully presented this 


pede caveat because I believe that the futurist mug t look at education from- 


this’ vantage point, a perspective i has been ignored, discredited, 

or victimized by previous educational policy decision makers. Both within 
our ‘society and from an internatYonal scope, acattoh has selectively 
served the few in expense of the many. In earlier years education 
discriminated by. socioeconomic. status, racial category or religious heritage; 
now the chief remaining barrier: is age. 

Presently, Aherican governmental and educational bureaucracies are 
focused on the knowledge industry of primary, secondary, and post- ~secon- 
dary: education ‘dnd on the "clientele group" of ages 4 to 26. The present 
system encompasses more than 3,000 colleges and universities serving over 


nine million students; 86, 000 elementary and secondary school buildings 


serving almost 46 million students with a cost to taxpayers of over $75 


billion a year. (12:140) 

The adult of 18 years or older who does. not wish to enter traditional 
educational programs finds that his/her oe experiences must be self- 
supporting, often dependent.upon other, group interests and apoA institu- 


tional awareness to offer courses at times, places, andgat’a cost within 


D4 


the range of student Shenae The adult learner alsa finds that he/she 
oat 

must a actively seek out t ‘and preassess those Tearning opportunities. Gaining 

access to non-institutionaldzed forms of learning requires caiua tenis 


. : ; : ’ iar toe SO 
perseverance, and ingenuity. For those adults who choose to access the 


traditional post-secondary systems, they often find age discrimination, 


ue admission standards, miniscifle financial assistances-tnconvenient 
class scheduling and an oblivious campus leadership oriented fo 18-22 "year 
old student behavior, attitudes, and expectations.. 

* As Bob Dylan stated, "The cites they are a changing." Educators are 
confronting the reality of diminishing youth population, the inadequacy: ° 

“of present education systems in serving adi és and the new educational 

fraternity praising lifelong learning. However, there are many ether” 

_ forces both known and yet to be anni ‘that will radically alter the F 
-tapestry of education. In the next twénty years, the image of education 
will take on new forms and colors. The predominant new color ferand will 
focus on the older adult sid tite new forms will redefine education, its 
role within the human life cycle and its interrelationship to work and 


leisure. 


Will we become a society, of elders? 


North America and Hast Europe are being transformed into a 
society of elders. These countries -have seen a rapid increase in the 
—percentage of aging population. As noted in Figure 1 (6:54), this 
rapid growth is occurring in advanced industrialized societies and has 
‘happened primarily due to improvements in medical technology and ~ 
reduction in birth rates. 


. Two other striking examples of this change are pointed out in Figure 
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2 and Table 1. In Figure’ 2(4:35), age-séx population pyramids* for the 


United States population display the redistribution of age groups in 
4 i , 


* the last 70 years. Table 1 (6:55-56) presents an index of aging which 


compares people age 65 years and over with those under 15 and assesses the 
extent to which the population as a whole is aging. As npted by the index. 
of aging, there has been a>300% gay over the last one huhdred years. It 
has been estimated that by the year 2005, more than one- half of the Hated 
States population will be over forty years of age. 


With these statistics, you must surely admit that we are no longer 


a a yout society. Perhaps we may wish to remain young, but by actual years 


we are facing increasing TOngevaty: Of greater significance, we must 
reconsider the aducattankt priorities shaped hy ie baby boom of the 


1940's and look to the development’ of human resources in the adult years. 


Because we are béconing & society of Sail the present. model of education 


is each day moving closer to an anachronistic state. As Ernest Boyer 
/ « 
eloquently points out: 


Historically, the span of human lifé has beengchopped up inte 

- Slices like a great salami, with each As bencopn a special 
flavor all its own, First, there was the thin slice of early 
childhood--the time of happy play. Then came a, thicker slice-- 
twelve to twenty years, perhaps--devoted almost, exclusively to 
full-time learning. Next, we had. the still thicker chunk of 
full-time work. . And finally, came retirement--the little nubbin 
at the end--characterized by some as "dignified decline." In 

~ this traditional life cycle of the past, the stages of existence 
were kept rigidly apart. (1:5) 


This compartmenta lized concept of man's life worked fairly well 
when we assumed education was only of value for the young; when in 1900 
the average American work week was sixty-two hours, whereas today it's 


approximately thirty-seven; when one career p& person was the accepted 
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norm as opposed to three four aah changes within our pyesent | 


lifetime by adult workers; and when een died at age sixty. Lastly, 

the copgept of leisure in relation to work and education was an 
irrelevant—issué in the 1900's. Today’ S leisure with its focus on the 
quality of life and of the human potential also raises new issues . # 
regarding the neatly packaged, ‘but quite inappropriate model of life 

cycle roles. In our present and future, these traditional life | 
constructs are no longer valid. The futurist must begin to explore yw 
“systems which ‘provide a viable synergistic relationship between. education, 


work, and leisure. 


The Society of Elders and the Education Sector 
. ‘ ’ 


Educational leaders from throughout the world are exploring the 
concepts 1 lifelong learning and recurrent education. The primary * .. 
goal is to break up the saab age-segregated, youth ghetto of © 
education and create multi-dimensional syste, infused with concepts 
of lifelong learning for all age groupings. As noted in Patterns for 5 


be \ 
Lifelong Learning (7:3), © 


The changing nature of our society-requires Virtually att 

citizens to gain skills and intellectual orientations throughout 

their lives. Formal education of youth and young adults, once 

thought of.as a vaccine that would prevent ignorance later in 

life, is now recognized as inadequate by itself to give 

peat all the educational guidance they will need to last a . 
etime. 


These educators are evolving new Bettany systems through satellite, 
coneertids telephone, television, computer and simulation. Jhey are 
utilizing offices, warehouses, ships, trains and mountain retreats as | 
locations. Subject matter, formats and teaching methodology are equally 
as diverse: (5). With hese raid efforts at nontraditional education, / & 
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» three major issues face fhe aduentionat sector ‘in Pree to the . 
soclety of elders: , The Piet issué is the defining of relevant learning : 
_ experiences for adults. ies learningyis.. based on (he premise that 
learning should not be compulsory nor content-dictated. Rather adults 
should voluntarily participate in defining of their learning experiences 
and learn through meaningful, active involvement.° A national survey 
sponsored by the Commission on Non-Traditional Study (2). found that 


approximately 30 percent of the present adult population could be 


classified as learners; i.e.; those presently involved in some form 


of educational activity. Another 46 percent of the survey population i s8 


could be called "would-be learners"; i.e., those who are not currently 


participating in organized instruction but who expressed an interest in ) 


further learning. Of todays adult active learners, approximately 85 
percent of this group ve least a high-school diploma. The best 

predictor of adults' participation in present forms of learning is their 

prior level of educational involvement. Through research, educational 
participation has been shown ‘4 be addiceive, The greater positive 

participation in prior educational activities, the more the learner \ 
will participate in future available sppupiinitias. Thus learning for 

the present adult learner is shaped by the positive reward of prior 

educational Buperienees and present relevant leaenino experiences which 

are perceived as accessible and beneficial. The "Would-be Learners" 

‘represent. the no tential-€1ientels for immediate future restructuring of 

present educational formats. This group either has not located attractive ‘ 
and viable educational opportunities or, for them, education has beer 4 


mixed experience--with "costs" of involvement weighted more heavily. 


i q ; . % : “4 sf | ‘ : -, 
~ than benefits. Thus, present, traditional and nontraditional systems 
i 
are only. effectively serving less than 1/3 of the adult popu stig: 
(Of the adults: in _ “NOD interest in learning" antauar) (23%) , the 
vast malorizy are ee who are the Wisaeyantegeds the functionally — 


illiterate of our society. Within this country there is still.an ‘ 


astonishingly. high WNiferacy rate. From the 1970 census (13) a total - 


FRE 54 1/3 nilTion persons of working age--16 years of age “and over--were -. 
not enpol led ‘in school and had not, completed 12 years of education. The ° 
Adult peheainanes Level Project (5) found that 1 out of every 5 adults 
were functionally: TUREPaEE they did not have Basie coping skills for 
survival ‘in our society.. If we look to other vat tone and particularly . 2. : 
‘ ‘to underdeveloped nations, the rate of “ait ilViteracy is staggering. 
. In 1970, the African ‘and Arab states had only si adult (over 15 years 
of age) in four who saute vead and write, while Asia hanily had more than 
‘ half of the adult population as literate. In absolute figures in 1970, 
- there were approximately 40 million illiterates in Latin America, 50 
“ntliton in the Arab States, 143 million in Africa and more than 500 
million in Asia. (8:39). This large roan. uF adults do not have a 
relevant, effective educational system to teach them the basic skills. 
The bhat lenge for the future is to develop viable processes and teachin “ ae 
& strategies for these millions of people. 
The third significant issue focuses on the adult as an independent, 
self-directed learner--developing, planning, and conducting his/her own 
learning activities outside the formal educational system. Allen Tough (14) 
in his research on independent learning projects has challenged beliefs 
about adult learning strategies. He documented that the typical adult | 


conducts five learning projects a year, of which 70 percent are self 


ey © . ‘ 
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planned and do not rely solely on present educational systems to provide, — 


‘the focus and content. These five projects on the average encompass over 


100 total hours,a year and cover a broad rangé of content and skill + 


"development: This major finding Suggests that educators may be most 


x 


5 all in thé role of a resource and facilitator to aid the adult in 


etining strategies ‘and pursuing alternative learning GAPEPIENGES The 
"yuture of education may. be shaped by the learning resource bifees concept 


as opposed to classrooms and guided learning experiences. ‘ 


/ 


Society of Eldérs and the Work Sector 


Education has traditionally been categorized as a prerequisite to 


work. This bel tef system has “developed a "pipeline orientation" shake 


"3 and 4 year olds enter the educational tunnel and do not come out until 


completion of a graduate degree at the age of 23 to 26. Th¥s pipeline 


f 4 ‘ : 
mentality, the belief that more education equals better jobs, is extremely 


naive. In the present labor market, this mentality and belief also‘is 
creating a new set of societal are for college educated adults. 
O'Toole, Project Director for the Twenty Year Forecast Project, 
believes (11) that future-oriented educational policies require some 
notion of the environment in which people will be working. ‘He stresses 
his concern for the "underemployed" --those who are highly qualified but 
unable to find jobs that require their skills and training. Today, about 


80 percent of American college graduatés fill jobs that were previously 


held by workers with lower educational crddentials. This trend.is also 
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spuarent.in Japan and other European countries. With this underemployment 
phenomena, there is also a continuing, and rapid increase in educational 
attainment, by American population, with a spibenitant toe nesta desire 
for more equgat ion and: better jobs, increasing expectation of ‘work focus\ 
and life career orientation and evolving discriminating values regarding 
the quality of work life. . Sti 
In the work market place, the future presents a aleschustatie 2 
perspective of need for education. The. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
estimates that only about 20 percent of all. jobs will require a college 
. education for successful performance in 1980. Even more alarming, the 
Office of Management and Budget found that half of al] jobs do not even 
require a high school education. (10) 

O'Toole concludes that there is now-and will continue to be a ° 
growing massive underemp]oyment nee United States between supply of 
educated workers and the demand for workers with higher. levels of \ educa- 
tional attainment. ° It is possible that the social Sispersty between the 
promises of education and the realities of work wil] create problems of 
- actual job, dissatisfaction and of establishing a new meritocracy, one 
composed of the 20 percent of the ee Pane will hold almost all 
- of the good work positions. 
| ~ This major-concern for the nirnlevenwianeas or hat some have termed 
eo the "overeducated" points to an, increasing, problem with our tracking 
approgen to education. Educational systems should not continue to 
pipeline children through a series of educational systems and expect 


job/work opportunities to match up with their educational accompki stments 
at the end of the line. With the high school years, there should be 
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interactive systéms between the educational sector and the work sector. 


Colleges and universities, in particular, must quickly reassess their 
mission and impact upon young adults and their varattonshie to’ the 
labor market. | | 

Within the work sector, education should become a valuabte adjunct, 
intemuched with ongoing labor effort. Wirtz (16) suggests ‘that there 
should be a new right, in the tradition of constitutional rights. This 
right would entitle every adult to five years of educational renewal 
opportunity to be used at various payne depending upon individual and 
societal circumstance, This entitlement would provide the support and 
resources for adult workers to seek out additional learning experiences 


within the larger ‘society.. In both France and Sweden, they have already 


established a work sabbatical. This sabbatical is provided by the matched 


“funding of government and the private work sector for employees to gain 
additional schooling both in basic skills and continued work-development. 
These types of, activities are also presently occurring in American | 
industries which provide tuition-support programs and special training 
programs held @t universities and institutes. 

Besides creating ‘structured opportunities to leave the work | 
environment for learning, there are also significant opportunities to 
create educational learning systems within the workplace. A survey. 
(16:151) in 1963 showed that about half the workers in the United States 


between twenty-two and sixty-four, including two out of five "managers 


and officials" and two out of three "operatives," had no formal occupa- - 


tional training. Surprisingly, 46 percent of craftsmen and foremen | 


a 


EF reported no formal training. Ais presets few educational institutions 


have attempted to serve business and industry on their own territory. . 
However, the: needs for education and the future possibilities for this: : 
"interchange make this option to adult leavers a very attractive one.. 

| For ‘those adults who have eee sate the labor ape, 
work and education take on a special significance. ineamlaentlts a 
serious misuse of human resources oe a Serials: abuse to the human 

spirit. It impacts upon family life, societal services and individual 


beliefs about self worth ‘and survival. Unemp! oyment. is closely inter- 


ae related with education. “In today' ‘Ss society, there are decreasing 


opportunities for. thé-unski ted: cand the illiterate to find employment. 
£13) Less than half of those adults in the Mitac States with less than | 
a -hfgh School: diploma: are: presently in the labor. farce: More than 3 1/3 
mill ion‘-of this same group are receiving publig seotee setae For those who 
“do, participate’ in the labor force’ with less than a high school edict 
“they still ‘have significantly. higher rates of unemployment and higher 
propartton of part-time work, than their. counterparts with,a high school 
diploma. Both saa ie is ‘education. have not attempted to provide a a 
systen of basic atte and nb ski11s ‘training ‘for these large 

numbers of individuals. 64 As our’ society continues its movement, toward a 
“more highly. educated” people, what will happen. to an. equatly. important 
segment of our society who are left behind unenphoyen and” illiterate? 

‘The last key issue within the work sector -is\ the traditional concept 
of certification/1icensure/apprenticeship for conpetericy and its relation 
with future work and educational models. We are proliferating certification 
| and licensure of occupations to the point that worker mobility is closely 


related to tested’ competence by a ie classification ‘group. This selective 
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; ‘continued competency ina profession. 
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tracking system - an labor is also becoming as dysfunctional} as the racking: 


* system in edudation. = One ‘than 9 million people are. presently working 
in occupations for which licenses are required an. ‘some jurisdictions. 


2 ,Y. 
Most professional: ‘groups are eure nig recertification and relicensure 


\ 
through continuing education as an "easy way" to sglve the concerns of 


s 


As we become a credential -conscious society, there are growing, 


“problems ae this form of access to jobs and job mobility. Cross (3) points ; 


to the sireat of joyless learning where adults feel new pressures 


to gain and use. educational credentials to compete in a tightening job: 


market, and idea compulsory and mandatory continuing education begin 
_ to encroach an issues of continued competency in the profession. 
“Mariens (9) notes four major problems with credentialing and its use in 


- the labor sector. These problems include: 1) artificial restraints on 


learning--diplonas, ‘certifjcates are needed as entry passes for many . 


education experiences; 2) overlooks obsolescence--being cértified is 


".." “does not guarantee competence through: a 1 fetine: 3) generatlopals. © 


__ inversion where the young, though less experienced, have. ‘higher ai 


credentials than their elders; and 4) the myths of a well-educated natn | 


where although we are: overcredent ialed, we are not over educated. The 


‘credential in the labor force is becoming an abuséd process to validate 


~~ skill competency, and for some, a-farce lacking in substance: 
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A Society of Elders and the Leisure séckot | : ; 


_ The third sector, leisure, also has significance, to the life cycle of 


‘work and education: Leisure has often been perceived ‘as the outlet for 
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activities often. were categorizeg-as a special interlude in the midst of 


pent-up energies or asa wgihe hard day's effort. Thus, -leisure 


work; i.e., vacations, or as the revera for many years of work ; i.e., 
retirement. “Changing values regarding life satisfaction and self worth, 
the 40 hour or less work waek, the status symbols of leisur@and growing 
concern for physical and emotional well-being have placed leisure into a 
dominant role within the life cycle. The concept of leisure now focuses 
on 1) the quality of life, 2) the role of yaviréuant 3) the pursuit of 
human satisfaction or happiness, and 4) the integration of the instru- 
mental and expressive sides of the. hue condition; i.e., providing out- 
lets for the continuing exploration of self-expression in a relaxing, non- 
restrictive or non-evaluative: fashion. 


f \ 
Havighurst (5) speaks to the development of a "leisure ethic". With 


a more affluent society and less tie required for life survival activities, 


leisure will take on a prominent life commitment, just as the Reobestarit 
work ethic has been part of our lives. At present, leisure {8 a valued : 
phenomena of the middle and upper class. It often is an elusive, but. 
| highly promoted, state of axistence for this group. In many respects, 
people "work" just as hard. at thet Teiaure as they do at their jobs. . 
Unless the concept. of eteure has been placed within .the realm of some- 


~~ 


> : ee “thing which is valued by society, adults believe they are guilty of 


Jaziness and. immaturity. Outside of a work or educational perspective 
. adults have been unable to define a value Lite-shsce in thein daily 
lives for leisure. Nor have most adilts developed the attitudes’ and 
skills tp create and enjoy leisure activities, } 
re ( 
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Leisure has also taken on a perspective with the growing numbers 


of peopl¢ who face wanes tory retirement and therefore, mandatory leisu 
time. Current statistics note a shocking suicide rate angng, men withi 


Herat ss three years: after retiretient. Instead. of overtdulabig: in 


petmuition and leisure, individuals with more unstructured time than. t 


expect, may actually. withdraw into a minimum level-af' participation. 
Loss of work role, Ms related loss of eternal. communication regardin 
the value and worth of the individual, and the imposed void of externa 


involvements and routine make retirement’ a shift of the life cycle fil 


with stress and self- deprecation.” Adjustment to retirement ‘is largely 


“related to the person's’ prior attitudes and involvements with leisure 


and the ability/skill toé‘self structure personal time. For some, when 


free time. appears, they have no ideas as to what to do with it. Some 


purposeful ly avoid free time by filling it up with work and family 
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obligations. Others seek out leisure and educational Opportunities only 


to find programs that are patronizing and simplistic in scope. - 4 


In a society of elders, leisuré must be implanted from youth’. 
* . { 


pointed out in the educational and work sectors, leisure in one large 


} Leisure has value and importance for the self-explorational, creative 


_ Side of human. beings. It must be Tpenovety with education and HK 


while atso maintaining its own sense of value within the growth of the 


oo Certain business firms ‘have begun to promote avocational and physical 


* ce 3 ’ 
fitness classes within the work environment. Educationa] institutions 
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~ through adulthood in’ the same soil as education and work. As previously 


"segment, one track at one point in life, is not appropriate for adults. 


. individual and within the interrelationship of roles to the life cycle. 


a f 


are also creating opportuntties for leisure experiences. ‘However, there 
is no holistic model which incorearates leisure ‘concepts into a continuous, 
integrated system of life cycle development. | 
Date | | Ge 
Mandate to Education Futurists ac 
’ As we become a society of elders, the. weaving of the tapestry of 
future education will be a most SUrTeay and complex undertaking. 
This tapestry will feature both the familiar an the unfamilian-forms. 
It will have the core holistic structure focused on mankind ‘from birth “ 
through death. It will highlight learning activities relevant for att. aE 
ages and for a variety-of program delivery Systems... is looking at this ; 
tapestry of future education, we will be astounded by the mteiplictty 
.. of models and forms--al] representing NG aoe devel opment of the 
individual with interwoven nuances of education, work, and leisure. 
‘This tapestry is stil-befng woven,’ but ‘ as with Lay artistic ag 
“ effort, there must be a master plan to direct: individual energies. From a. 
i refiecttan on’ the current state of education, work, and .1isure, certain 
: elements should be represented within this master plan. These elements’ » 
wilt include: ae . ee 7 
cae An eage of ibid exit within each short-term cycle of work, 


leisure, and education. re 4 Ss 


A 
Dy og 


2. The primacy of the adult’ ee and the relevance of partici- - 
patory, meaningful learning experiences. 

3. Voluntary (as opposed to compulsory) avail vanents with minimal 
precursors or prerequisites.. 

4. No differentiation ano eeeeeeE ee) by: age or institutional . | # 
barr ieubtalthy:? a | | | - 
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5. Significant collaborative unteraiines between the sectors of 

education, work, and leisure. ig 
Ka 6: Equal aTlocabton of societal resources to the varied forms and 
structures. cae | 

7. Linkage of Taking Hbatenies, ork, and leisure skills 
throughout the entire life cycle of the | dividual. 

‘As to the Final appearance of the/ aPeSeNy we still must predict 
and fantasize the Finished appearance. | /h /However, we do know that this 
‘tapestry wil} look far different from). he current scene of education. 

It will focus the attention of the eye towards the society of elders and 
education for the old. 
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go Table 1 a 
2 Percentage Distribution of Three Age.Groups in the United States, 


1880-1970, Index of Aging and Dependency Ratio 
14 YEARS 15-f4 65 YEARS INDEX OF DEPENDENCY 


YEAR ORUNDER YEARS ANDOVER AGING! RATIO2 
1970. 28.5 61.7 9.8 34.4 62.1 
1960 31.0 « 59.8 9.2 29.7 : 67.2 
1950 26.8 . 65.3 8.2 - 30.6 53.5 
1940 25.0 68.1 6.8 27:2 46.6 - 
1930 29.3 65.1 5.4 18.4 53.3 
°1920-  31.7 63.4 4.7 14.8 57.4 
1910 32.1 63.4 4.3 13.4: 57.4 
1900 34.4 61.3 i ok 11.9 62.8 
1890 35.5 60.4 3.9 11.0 65.2 


1880 38.1 58.5 3.4 8.9 70.9. 


Ihdex of Aging = Population 65 years + x 
Population 0-14 yoars 


Population aged 0-14 and 65 years + 
Population 15-64 years . 


2Dependency Ratio - X 100 


; ; . 
Sources: U.S. Bureau of Census. Census of the Population: 1970. Vol. 1, Characteristics 


of the Population, pt. 1 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 197.3); W. 
Petersen. Population. 2nd ed. (New York: Macmillan, 16g), p. 68. (Composite data) 
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Figure 2 (A) (B) (C) r 


Age-sex population, pyramids for the United States: 
1900, 1940, 1970. ‘(United States Bureau of the Census. 


Census of Population: Characteristics of the -Population. 
1940, 1970) ; 
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